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By JOHN A. O'BRIEN, Ph.D. 


The aim of this study is to indicate practicable types 
of training by which habits of rapid and effective 
silent reading may be developed among pupils in 
grades above the primary. The methods have ef- 
fected increases in speed of reading ranging from 
25% to 150°:, without impairing comprehension. 
The widespread recognition of the value of training 
in silent reading will be sufficient to recommend the 
material to educators and to all who are interested in 
increasing their reading efficiency. 
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Volume XIII 


EDUCATION AND UNREST 


Tue Great War is said to be in the past, 
but it has left as legacy to the present many 
new states, now undergoing the severe 
trials of infancy. Men of unquestioned 
integrity, holding high positions in this and 
other lands, are at odds respecting methods 
of obtaining real peace and of making it 
secure. Internal ills, intensified by the 
war, disturb all peoples. The perpetual 
conflict between employer and employed is 
more bitter than ever and threatens de- 
struction to the social fabric. Things seem 
to be out of joint everywhere and exploit- 
ers of panaceas are in Paradise, while de- 
nouncing as narrow-minded or evil-dis- 
posed men those who refuse to recognize 
their Divine commission to correct all ills. 

The most emphatie ery is for wide dif- 
fusion of ‘‘eduecation,’’ as that alone will 
bring comfort to all and will enable us to 
eat our food in peace with none to molest 
us or to make us afraid. Too many advo- 
eates of this remedy are merely toying 


‘ 


with a term, which, for them has no posi- 
tive meaning; but there are those who urge 
definite types of work; they plead with 
earnestness born of conviction, though their 
reasoning does not prove proper considera- 
tion of the facts. This is notably true of 
those who assert that collegiate and pro- 
fessional courses should be made readily 
available for all who are willing to accept 
them. Such pleaders, taking advantage of 
enthusiastic movements in behalf of the 
stronger and deserving colleges, seek en- 
dowments for denominational schools, 
which, in not a few instances, are merely 
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Number 328 
local academies with a costly college-annex, 
attended by only a small portion of the stu- 
dents. But, in spite of the earnestness and 
sincerity of the pleaders, it is clear that 
they ignore the all-important fact that com- 
paratively few men and women are capable 
of receiving much benefit from collegiate 
or professional training. Completion of a 
college course is no open sesame to success ; 
it may be an irretraceable step toward fail- 
ure with its inseparable misery and discon- 
tent. Very many have been lured by col- 
lege circulars to seek the ‘‘dignified 
repose’’ of professional life in preference to 
work on the farm; this land has saddening 
abundance of clergymen, lawyers, physi- 
ians, engineers and teachers, who are em- 
bittered against the community, which 
refuses to accept them at their own valua- 
tion. Thoughtful men ean not fail to be 
alarmed when they read that almost one 
half of one per cent. of our population is 
enrolled in colleges of one sort or another. 

The college training was never intended 
to serve as preparation for life’s work; its 
purpose was to fit men for admission to 
professional schools, in which that prepa- 
ration was offered. When Latin ceased to 
be the universal language, when lectures 
were delivered and text-books were written 
in the vernacular, when Greek became nec- 
essary only to historians and philosophers, 
those languages were taught no longer as 
such, but they were utilized as means of 
training in grammar, as polishing mate- 
rial for the intellect, to be cast aside, in 
most cases when the course had been com- 
pleted—just as sands used in polishing 
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marble are thrown away. When the num- 
ber of students, having no profession in 
view, increased, the eurriculum was ex- 
panded, that the student might gain in- 
creased culture and might acquire such 
knowledge as would enable him to live in 
an intellectual atmosphere, free from sordid 
impulses, or, as Lord Bryce is said to have 
remarked, to enjoy his leisure hours. The 
prevalent belief was that as much study is 
a weariness to the flesh the work must be 
done under compulsion, as, otherwise, the 
student would gain little. When it was 
discovered that psychology, ehemistry, 
physics and natural history had great at- 
traction for many students, those studies 
were termed ‘‘soft snaps,’’ from which 
neither strength nor culture could be 
gained. Only resentment was aroused by 
the suggestion that some other studies 
might be made attractive by showing their 
relation to every-day life or their possible 
utility. 

Of course, much study is a weariness to 
the flesh, whether, in itself, the subject be 
attractive or not; that, however, is not the 
chief reason for men’s notable indifference. 
If the prize be in sight, men will press for- 
ward, forgetting what is behind. Punching 
a bag, straining on the parallel bars, the 
brutal struggle of football, tugging pain- 
fully at an oar, are certainly types of flesh- 
wearying, repulsive work; yet in our col- 
leges there are many bright young men, 
willing, even anxious, to endure the pain 
for the reward. For winners in the games 
there are cups and medals to be treasured 
as trophies. The names of champions are 
on honor rolls and exploits of athletes are 
extolled by college presidents. But no such 
goal is before the studious man, the ‘‘dig,’’ 
who wastes his time on his books, doing the 
work for which one is supposed to attend 
college. Few honors await him; no cheers 


greet him at alumni meetings; no slabs 
marble or even of wood record his achiev: 
ments ; no newspaper plaudits are for him: 
even his classmates are apt to think of him 
aS a man without proper spirit, as his sue 
cess brings no glory to the college and 
will lead to no increase in number of st 
dents. Opportunity for acquiring knowl- 
edge is greater than ever in our stronger 
colleges and there are few indifferent teach- 
ers, but there is little to encourage earnest 
ness in study. Group systems and broad 
election of studies would appear to have 
been devised to make graduation possible 
without undue interference with athletics 
or other modes of enjoying life. 

Happily, there is evidence that thought- 
ful men regard the condition as evil. Dis 
satisfaction prevails with the popular im- 
pression that colleges exist merely to supply 
matter for the sport pages of the news- 
papers. The community is annoyed be- 
cause neither police nor magistrates see 
criminality in pranks or even riots by col- 
lege boys. Certainly the time-honored no- 
tion that college faculties should be sole 
guardians of the students and that police 
men should not meddle ought to be aban- 
doned. The demand is already emphatic 
that students should be regarded as men; 
that the results of four years of college life 
should be mental growth and increased 
manliness. A graduate should show full 
knowledge of his responsibility as a man, 
should have learned the importance of 
prompt, honest performance of his work, 
whatever it may be; should be able to think 
clearly; should have acquired knowledge 
and the ability to utilize it. The impor- 
tance of such results was recognized long 
ago in professional schools; the period of 
study was lengthened in law, medicine, 
engineering and the work was made more 
intense, more practical, increasing empha- 
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sis being laid on definite application of 
Colleges have lagged behind, 
Several 


principles. 
but change of method is in sight. 
of the larger universities have required ex- 
aminations to determine ability to utilize 
knowledge and the result has been a 
marked increase in number of rejected ap- 
‘‘drives’’ for endowments, 
announcement is made that much of the 
funds obtained will be devoted to increase 
of equipment and to strengthen the teach- 
ing staff. It is certain that proper work in- 
creases the cost; more teachers, better teach- 
ers are Laboratory work, 
whatever its sort, field, shop or seminar, is 
not easy for either teacher or student, when 
done honestly; but it is essential through- 
out, as much so in languages and econom- 
ies as in psychology, physics, chemistry, 
biology or geology. By it alone, a man, if 
he have native capacity, can be trained to 
test matters for himself and to understand 
the necessity of weighing all available evi- 


plicants. In 


necessary. 


dence before reaching a decision. 

But be the improvement in methods as 
great as possible, the fundamental fact re- 
mains that higher education can work only 
on what is already in the man when he 
Education may arouse 
dormant power, it may make the intellect 
keener, it may increase capacity, but it cre- 
the power, the intellect, the 
capacity must be already in the man. 
More, the man’s will must be enlisted that 
he may work in full cooperation with the 
teacher; otherwise, no effort by the latter 
ean correct defective reasoning power, can 


enters college. 


ates nothing; 


strengthen the moral sense or compel ju- 
dicial temper. 
be placed on the necessity of preventing 
admission of ill-equipped men. At best, 
they can gain little from the course, which 
in certain directions may prove more than 
There is no severe pressure of 


Too great emphasis can not 


injurious. 
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any sort to instil a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, to encourage unselfish devo- 
tion to the right or to induce honestly sys- 
tematic performance of work. A grade of 
sixty per cent. in term and examination 
usually suffices; in the work of life, a per- 
formance of that kind would be regarded 
as proving incompetence. Respect for law 
does not increase among students and 
‘*strikes’’ against infringement of personal 
rights are not rare, though the strikers are 
as much recipients of charity as are the 
patients in hospitals charging only one 
third the cost of treatment. Too often, 
there are teachers, who, suffering from the 
strain of insufficient salary, do not hesitate 
their with the 
social conditions and to assert that they 
should be changed, at any cost. No evi- 
dence exists to support the belief that 
higher education can be a cure for social 
unrest; but there is ample reason for the 
belief that widecast opportunity to receive 
such education at low cost would lead to 
great increase in number of ill-equipped 


to express dissatisfaction 


college students and thereby to great in- 
crease in number of discontented, embit- 
tered failures in life. 

Many anxious men, finding no reason for 
hope in higher education, look toward our 
publie schools as the only means of ‘‘ Amer- 
icanization,’’ feeling assured that those will 
convert morally defective youths into good 
citizens and will strengthen those already 
sound. This conception may be correct, 
but there seems to be reason to fear that 
the assertion is based on a priori belief 
Publie 


schools are supported by taxation, so that 


that such ought to be the case. 


discussion of religious matters is not per- 
missible; and it has become increasingly 
difficult to 
morals and religion; the tendency grows to 


determine the line between 


regard as merely religious much of what 
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was formerly regarded as purely ethical. 
The Golden Rule has faded into an ab- 
straction and the only gospel accepted by 
a great part of the community is, Take care 
of yourself. Voluntary associations of one 
sort and another have become strong and, 
thinking themselves superior to any law 
which they dislike, endeavor to impose 
their will upon the community, even resort- 
ing.to violence if they decide that it is nec- 
essary. Any teacher, endeavoring to in- 
culeate patriotic ideals and respect for law, 
lays himself open to the charge of offering 
religious instruction—or of fawning upon 
the ‘‘favored elasses.’’ The ethical influ- 
ence, at most, can be indirect, all depend- 
ing on the teacher’s attitude toward the 
matters in question. 

But in selection of teachers compara- 
tively little attention is paid to personality, 
the custom being to place undue emphasis 
on written examinations or on diplomas 
from designated colleges. This method has 
to do only with mental acquirements; it 
gives no information respecting the candi- 
date’s fitness to be entrusted with the care 
of children. Personal characteristics 
should be investigated with great care be- 
fore granting license to teach. If a man 
were to employ a governess for his chil- 
dren with the understanding that he may 
make no investigation as to her habits or 
associates but must accept her on the basis 
of her letter of application and the certfi- 
eates of her teachers, he would forfeit the 
respect of his neighbors. But there are not 
wanting teachers, some of them prominent, 
who resent suggestions that their conduct 
should be more than free from reproach, 
denying that their life outside of school 
hours concerns any but themselves. Cer- 
tainly, it is strange that teachers, who 
never tire in exalting their calling as noble 
and unspeakably responsible, should object 
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when efforts are made to prevent improper 
persons from entering or remaining in it 
and should denounce supervision as espion- 
age or interference with individual liberty. 
Such bitterness of opposition arouses sus- 
picion that reform in method is needed. 

The public-school system has grown to 
such an extent that, in some of our great 
cities, the cost is at least one fourth of the 
total expenditure—and it is likely to be 
much greater, because salaries must be in- 
creased in order to retain the teachers. It 
is only natural that men are asking whether 
or not the schools do the work for which 
they were organized and give proper re- 
turn for what they cost. Americans have 
been spoken of as ‘‘education mad’’; teach- 
ers resent criticism of their methods by 
ordinary people, as though their work in- 
volved knowledge of occult science, which 
only the initiated can comprehend. But 
the time has come when the whole matter 
must be considered frankly, as it concerns 
the taxpayer and the child alike. There is 
nothing sacred or mysterious about the 
teacher’s calling; ability to teach well is by 
no means a rare gift, as some would have us 
believe. 

Attendance at sehool is required of all 
children until the age of fourteen in some 
states, sixteen in others; ‘‘high schools’’ 
are a familiar feature in the system and 
collegiate courses are offered in the larger 
cities. The university in several states 
gives professional training to its citizens at 
merely nominal rates. All of the work, ex- 
cept professional, is free. There is no room 
for surprise because of the increasing de- 
mand for proof that the community re- 
ceives proper return for the vast expendi- 
ture of money and that the pupils receive 
due reward for attendance during seven to 
nine years. The prompt reply to this de- 
mand is that the public school is the most 
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important agency for ‘‘Americanization’’ 
of youth and the only possible means of 
correcting social unrest. Possibly this may 
be true, but the reply seems to assume as 
fact the very matter which is in dispute. 
This conception as to the purpose and util- 
itv of the schools, be it true or not, cer- 
tainly had petty influence on those who 
shaped the curriculum, as they appear to 
have taken for granted that every child 
entering the primary class, will remain in 
school until completion of the college 
work.) A modest consideration of condi- 
tions should make clear that, as the public 
schools are primarily for those with limited 
means, only a small proportion of the pupils 
‘an afford to take advanced courses. Since 
the vast majority of children must set 
about earning their living as soon as the 
law permits, they are the ones for whom the 
eurriculum should be arranged, as their 
‘‘education’’ will be ended at fourteen. 
Many persons maintain that the period of 
compulsory attendance is too long; but 
urgent protest is made against that sug- 
gestion, because care for the public health 
should prevent children, less than fourteen 
years old, from undertaking regular work. 
This anxiety for the community’s health 
introduces many complications, study at 
home must be discouraged ; great attention 
must be paid to athletics; precautions must 
be taken to prevent disease, leading to em- 
ployment of physicians and dentists; in- 
vestigations respecting undernourished chil- 
dren must be made and provision for their 
needs is necessary. Public health, proper 
nourishment for children, like many other 
matters, are exceedingly important, but 
their relation to school work is only in- 
direct. 


1It will be understood that, in this discussion, 
only city populations are in mind; problems are 
simpler in rural areas, 
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Schools are supposed to prepare children 
for a life useful to themselves as well as to 
the community. All recognize that the 
young American should speak, read, write 
and spell English with fair accuracy; 
should have a good knowledge of arithmetic 
as well as of general geography and should 
be familiar with the notable facts of our 
history as well as with the especial features 
of our government. These are fundamental 
and drill in them should be intensive 
throughout the period of attendance at 
school. Incidental to this main work, but 
intimately bound with it, should be earnest 
effort to cultivate courtesy among the 
pupils and a full recognition of the fact 
that each has rights, which no one may ig- 
nore; and this brings one back to the type 
of teachers. Too many teachers, in our 
large cities, give slight evidence of ‘‘ Ameri- 
canization’’ in either language or deport- 
ment; and not rarely it would appear that 
their life has been spent amid conditions 
producing little sympathy with our form of 
government respecting which they are ill- 
informed. Teachers should bear in mind 
that they are public servants, paid from the 
government treasury. It is their duty to 
urge that knowledge made available in the 
school is all important for after life and to 
convince the pupils that obedience to law is 
essential for protection of all. The period of 
compulsory attendance is long enough for 
thorough training in fundamentals, as far 
as school influence alone can do it; and 
there is ample time in addition for efforts 
to convert the children into material for 
good citizens. 

But justice to earnest teachers requires 
that one bear in mind the conditions against 
which they must contend. School work in 
cities requires not more than thirty hours 
each week; during other hours, children are 
apt to be exposed to influence of very dif- 
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ferent type. Street associations may neu- 


tralize the teachers’ work. ‘‘Gangs’’ are 
only too common in crowded districts and 
are not lacking in less crowded areas. A 
reckless, energetic lad is the leader, whose 
followers accept willingly his training i: 
lawlessness. Kept from systematic work 
until sixteen or eighteen years old, youth 
have ample opportunity to acquire disre 
spect for law and to graduate into the 
criminal gang. Doctrines urged in the 
schoolroom are forgotten and the language 
acquired is not English, pure and unde- 
filed. In the crowded districts, occupied 
by colonies of foreign peoples, the children 
too often lose respect for their parents, who 
neither read nor speak English and who. 
in many cases, can not write their own 
language. The younger generation is 
‘‘American,’’ refuses to use the family 
tongue and soon escapes from any influ- 
ence for good that father or mother may 
wish to exert. Schools offer no direct in- 
struction in morals and the home surround- 
ings are apt to be detrimental. In such dis- 
tricts, the population consists very largely 
of disappointed immigrants. Far too many 
of them came expecting to find absolute 
individual freedom with a minimum of 
compulsory labor. They have discovered 
that labor is as necessary here as it is else 
where, as food does not merely await the 
gathering. Persistently remaining in cities, 
they are huddled in dismal tenements, so 
that instead of freedom they find fetters in 
the form of sanitary ordinances and police 
regulations, unknown in the rural districts, 
whence most of them came. In the agony 
of disappointment, they are discontented 
and are embittered against the ‘‘more 
favored’’ portion of the community. The 
children grow up amid an atmosphere of 
hate and early learn that the true philos- 


ophy of life is to get what one can without 
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regard to the method of getting—beyond 
that of escaping the clutches of the law. 

There is a remarkable tendency to over- 
look the fact that no boy or girl has a nat- 
ural right to education at public cost, as 
the community was not consulted or con- 
sidered when the child was conceived. The 
only common responsibility is that of self- 
protection. Where universal suffrage ex- 
ists, all should be able to speak, read and 
write the national language, that the influ- 
ence of unscrupulous agitators may be 
curbed. All should be trained to feel neces- 
sity for obedience to law, for repression of 
extreme individualism, for recognition of 
equal rights to all men, rich and poor alike. 
Beyond this, no one may demand educa- 
tion for himself or another at public cost. 
This clearly is not in accord with opinions 
of so-called ‘‘educators,’’ many of whom 
seem to believe that children are brought 
into this world to supply work for teachers. 
The main purpose of the free schools has 
heen forgotten; those in authority should 
recall it and should act in accordance with 
it. The period of compulsory attendance 
should be shortened; the teaching should 
be more definite and intensive. Instruction 
in advanced courses should be presented 
only to those who have proved themselves 
eapable of profiting by them and likely to 
repay the community by a life of broad 
usefulness. Under present conditions, boys 
and girls may drift along aimlessly into 
high schools and colleges, wasting their 
years until too old to undertake willingly 
the kind of work for which they have been 
fitted by nature. There is no evidence 
whatever, showing that the vast expendi- 
ture for ‘‘education’’ has yielded a corre- 
sponding return to the overburdened tax- 
payer or that it has hindered in any way 
the growth of social unrest. 

The public schools can not change condi- 
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tions in the great centers of unrest; they 
ean not Americanize the children there in 
language, manners, respect for law or the 
rights of others. Such training must deal 
with the parents; it must begin with efforts 
to eradicate conceptions, which, genera- 
tions old, have become almost intuitions. 
Such work would be impracticable under 
The 


eign peoples should be disintegrated as far 


present conditions. colonies of for- 


as possible, so that our land may not be 


peopled by an assemblage of isolated 
groups, each living as in the land whenet 

came, each suspicious of the other, all 
remaining ignorant of our laws and customs 
amalgamated. This 
condition means constantly increasing un- 
rest and final destruction to our country. 
The problem is vastly more complicated 


than some panacea vendors appear to be- 


and refusing to be 


lieve. 
JOHN J. STEVENSON 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE CON- 
TEMPORARY IN THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH! 


I 

OnE can hardly glance through an edu- 
cational journal or attend an educational 
program, and remain oblivious of the pres- 
ent tendency to advocate the use of the 
contemporary in curricula. In- 
telligent teachers of literature 
themselves with both the older and the 
newer; and they interest intelligent stu- 
dents in both. They do not bury them- 
selves in the past, nor do they neglect and 
belittle it through exclusive preoccupation 
To do either is to leave 
nar- 


merely 
concern 


with the present. 
the student half-educated and with 


1Shortened from a paper read at the English 
sectional meeting of the Central Division of the 


Modern Language Association of America, at 


Chicago, December 29, 1920. 
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rowed outlook. This generalization may 


sound self-evident; yet a scrutiny of eur- 


rent pedagogical literature shows every 
among educators. 


divergence of opinion 


And particularly striking is the frequent 


present-day condemnation of teaching that 
has to do largely with older material. There 
was never a time when there was more 


public pressure for ‘‘results,’’ nor when 


were undergoing severer exam! 


eurricula 


there is also a genral dis 


But 


appointment at what teachers accomplish 


nation, 


and there is surely a demand upon the 


teacher for a first inquiry as to whether 
we do not fail both in the types of our 
teaching and in the kind of intellectual 


material we attempt to handle. Of cours 


we can not avoid disappointing those who 


expect ‘‘one hundred per cent. results’’ 


from human material which is not ‘‘one 
material, but we 
method of 


short of 


hundred per cent.’’ may 


perhaps correct a our own 


which surely falls far any one 


hundred per cent. standard. 


II 
vigilanee is the of such 


No doubt it is salu- 


Eternal price 
efficiency as we give. 
tary for us to listen to the voices raised in 
criticism of our selection of material, 
whether for grade school, secondary school, 
or college. Pleas are advanced like the fol- 
lowing, noted down from time to time from 
educational periodicals, or heard from 
platforms : 

In the study of American literature, 
make the reading of Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, auxiliary to the reading of poets 
like Vachell Lindsay, E. A. Robinson, Carl 
Sandburg. 

Reject Shakespeare from the high-school 
curriculum ; reject Milton’s minor poems; 
reject pieces of the type of ‘‘The Lady of 
the Lake.’’ 


They are ‘‘too ancient.’’ In- 
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troduce poems like Neihardt’s ‘‘Song of 
Hugh Glass.’’ 

Reject in general all but contemporary 
poetry, and ‘‘have little of that.’’ 
from colleges the survey course in 
erested in 


Reject 
literatur ‘Boys are not int 
this course.’’ 

Introduce books by Harold Bell Wright 
into the curriculum, because ‘‘students like 


to read them.’’ I have heard this plea 


several times from school principals and 
superintendents, after they found, by ta- 
king referendums, that he was the favorite 
author of those attending school. 

Let a few typical sentences be quoted: 
‘“Make place for the vital, powerful literature 


of to-day 


monuments which 


‘*To the serap-heap with the out- 


worn clutter our ecurriculum,’’ 
‘“Make the high school and college course in Eng- 
lish practical and inspiring. Give the students that 


which stirs them.’’ 

A writer in the Literary Review of the 
New York Evening Post advocates the in- 
troduction of the poetry of Walter de la 
Mare into the schools. She Says: 

I want the children in my class to understand 
that they are living in a great age of poetry, that 
the best poetry since the seventeenth century is 
being written now, in the time of which they are 
a part [Query: Js this a great age of poetry?] 

In brief, 
are heard on every hand. 
cent days, a tendency seems to be apparent 
Even this 


invitations to attack the past 
Especially, in re- 


to condemn the Victorian era. 

the era of Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot, 
Meredith, Hardy, Browning, 
Darwin, Spencer, Huxley—now belongs too 
far in the past. Recently I listened to a 
plea to take Carlyle from the class-room, 
‘*undemocratic.’ 


Tennyson, 


since his teaching was 
Carlyle was ‘‘no democrat but believed in 
kings and was scornful of democracy.’’ 
‘‘His works are not suitable material for 


study in a democratic era.’’ 
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It is obvious that no champion of empha 
the 
Those with strongest voices and most vig- 


sis upon contemporary is needed. 


orous convictions who appear upon ths 
platforms of the hour are on that side. 
There are more current attempts to stultify 
what man has accomplished in the past than 


there are attempts to do it justice. 


Ill 
Surely the cheapening of education 
should not go too far. Any teacher of lit- 
erature can and should use the living 


every day, no matter how far back may go 
the 
concerned. 
for analogies, for illustration of the work- 


immediate material with which he is 


He can draw upon the present 


ing of laws, to show outcomes, or for ethical 
lessons. Older literary monuments and 
older language forms may always be con- 
nected with the living literature or the liv- 


ing language. This is possible from the 


first day’s assignment in every course. 
Vital relation can be indicated, and the 


idea of the continuity of human knowledge 
be established. It is a mistake to believe 
that only current literature has importance 
for us. Human laws, motives, relations, 
repeat themselves from generation to gen- 
Collateral use of the contempo- 
are 


eration. 


rary, stimulation of interest in it, 
possible at all times. 


unavoidable for the well-equipped and en- 


They are, indeed, 


thusiastic teacher. 

We are told that the dust gathers on the 
most vital of books. It does gather on 
them, but it is for the teacher to show how 
and why, and to do this he must relate the 
book to the present. When a teacher deals 
with books like Thackeray’s ‘‘Henry Es- 
‘““The Tale of Two 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Idylls,’’ are 


mond,’’ Dickens’s 


Cities,’ there 
three ways in which a class may be led to 


read them. They may be read in the light 
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of the times they picture; that is, the read- 
ers must bridge a gulf of time and relate 
the light of history. Next, they may be 
read in relation to the times which pro- 
duced them and for which they were 
written; that is, they may be read in the 
light of literary history. Last, they may 
be read in the light of contemporary lit- 
erature, to determine where they stand 
now, as regards themes, ideals of character, 
institutions, deseriptions, technique, pop- 
ularity, appeal. For the amount of time 
expended, there is more educational value 
in such reading than in the reading of 
transient literature of to-day. The latter 
may be read in but one of these ways, the 
last; and much of the contemporary prose 
and verse now advocated for the curricu- 
lum will be forgotten before our generation 
has passed. To show the gains made by 
the human spirit in the lapse of time since 
a work was produced, involves scrutiny 
from the standpoint of the present. What 
is ‘‘vital and powerful in the literature of 
to-day’’ need not be neglected but may be 
made to loom the more conspicuously. 


IV 

There are three purposes to be served by 
education. For the secondary schools, 
where the bulk of the citizens of the next 
generation are to be reached, a main pur- 
pose must be the preparation of the young 
to perform their part in the duties of a 
democratic society. By means of second- 
ary-school programs and secondary-school 
organization, the young people of America 
must be reached, to elevate American ideals 
and to improve American social and polit- 
ical conditions. Second, it is essential to 
keep the learning of the world alive. The 
torch must be carried on from generation 
to generation, and this demands the main- 
tenance of learning in many fields, and the 
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encouragement of the right persons to enter 
them. Not a generation may be missed. 
If civilization is to be maintained, learning 
must be kept alive, and when possible in 
creased, and it must be handed on. 

These thoughts are familiar. <A third 
purpose served by education is less often 
emphasized. To learn as much as we can 
is worth while because it makes the world 
a more interesting place, and life in general 
more interesting. The educated man has 
palpable advantages of resourcefulness over 
the man who is not educated. This is rea- 
son enough for going to college, if there is 
opportunity, quite apart from social or 
utilitarian considerations. The more fields 
of knowledge that attract us, the more sub- 
jects of which we know something, the 
better. From this point of view, collegiate 
training has value for those who expect to 
work, for those who expect a life of leisure, 
for those who have average intellectual 
gifts, or gifts below the average, as well as 
for those who are unusually endowed. 

The very point in reading the selections 
assigned to students in schools is that they 
take their readers away from the present. 
If we are to be educated, not half educated, 
we need to get outside our own time and 
place, and to read with other eyes. We 
read books to escape from our own world, 
to have vicarious experiences. It is hard to 
sympathize with the proposal now so often 
heard to take a referendum with regard to 
what interests the students, then to give 
them that. Rather is that what they read 
least to be given. The contemporary, the 
close at hand, they will read if they read 
at all. Nor is the caution amiss that what 
lies just about us we usually see out of 
focus. Over-emphasis upon the contempo- 
rary is abuse of it. Those who wish to limit 
the reading of the younger mainly to the 








close at hand are desirous not of educating 


but of half-edueating them. 


V 


To show that these remarks are not di- 


return to 
currently 


rected against windmills, let us 


some of the propositions made 
for changing the English curriculum: 

A speaker whose hobby is sociology 
wishes the literature course made over so 
that students in high school and college may 
be ‘‘taught sociology through literature.’’ 

Another advocates the teaching of poli 
tics and ethies through literature. 

A teacher whose hobby is fiction wishes 
various poetical monuments to be displaced 
to afford more time for contemporary novels 
and short stories. 


Another 


drama, wishes various types of literature 


teacher, whose hobby is the 
especially ‘‘ancient poetry’’) to be thrown 
ut, and contemporary drama to be brought 
into the foreground. 

Everybody advocates the teaching of de- 
mocracy through literature, and the plac- 
ing of emphasis on those monuments which 
exemplify it. Much may be learned, how- 
ever, regarding democracy by reading lit- 
erature of directly opposite character, 
which will exemplify the gains which de- 
mocracy has brought. 

Another wishes local or regional feeling 
to be taught. Therefore the emphasizing 
of the work of local writers is desirable in 
the eclass-room. ‘‘Not only Americanize 
but localize.’’ 

Another thinks that the 


make interesting an older story is to try to 


best way to 
work it over in dramatic or scenario form, 
for ‘‘the students do eare for these things.’’ 
Some teachers ask their students to convert 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Idylls’’ or Cooper’s novels, 
and the like, into scenario form. 
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think 


] 
| 
i 


Others that nineteenth-century 


poetry, certainly older poetry, should be 


supplanted by eurrent poetry, though 
most of it is likely soon to die. They wish 
their students to study Joyce Kilmer, Alan 
Seeger, Rupert Brooke, Alfred Noyes. 
Here are a few class-room exercises and 


. ~ 1? 
questions collegiate, 


not secondary-schoo! 


exercises) which show the drift of many 
present-day teachers: 

‘“What is your opinion of the Willard 
of a 


fresh- 


Dempsey prize-fight as the subject 


poem?’’ {From an examination in 
man literature. 

‘*Hand in the seansion of the verse in ti 
This 


cise assigned to a freshman class which had 


day’s college paper.’’ was an exer- 


reached the topic, meter. The verse:in the 
issue of the college paper of that day was 


innocent of meter, and the time spent by 


the students in trying to endow it with 
metrical structure was time wasted. What 
is carefully analyzed is likely to be that 


which is best remembered; and what is re- 
membered ought to be something worth 
while. not the trivialities of college dog- 
gerel. 

‘*Bring to class pictures from contempo- 
rary magazine advertisements which will 
exemplify types of character.’’ 
to class words from contempo- 
slang that 


As in the ease of the preceding as- 


‘*Bring 


rary illustrate figurative lan- 


guage.”’ 


signment, collateral illustration should be 


sufficient. As a main class-room exercise, 
both (however they might interest the stu- 
dents and enliven the eclass-room) are 


wasteful of time. 

Especially are we urged to subordinate 
the teaching of literature to the reforming 
of society. This is an important aim; yet 
in an attempt to effectuate it along some of 
the lines laid out for us, the real subject of 


a course might be lost. The following pas- 











sage is from an article in a recent number 
of a pedagogical journal: 

If teachers of English were to make a survey of 
the needs of the American people and were then 
to make a list and a classification of the ideals 
which, if made in common, would best meet these 
dominant needs, we should have a very good guide 
for the selection of literature... . / Among these 
must be made the driving forces 
for property 


ideals which eee 
of all Americans we find 
rights, chastity, monogamy, parental love, respect 


y 
ripi 


respect 


for age and womanhood, sympathy with suffering 
and affliction, self-sacrifice and self-denial, integ- 
rity, loyalty, friendship, cleanliness and personal 
purity, altruistic achievement, truth-loving, sim- 
plicity, work, health, independence, 
patriotism, national unity, local self-government, 
right use of property, ennobled ideals of sexual 
love, ambition of right types, peace and good will, 
unprejudiced observation and inductive thinking, 
scientific method, efficiency and expertness, respect 
for authority, and human brotherhood. . . . Par- 
ents send their children to school to be lifted up 
and inspired by such ideals. We English teachers 
ean get from such a list a sense of relative values 
in our work that the old-time teacher . . . never 


initiative, 


attained. 


The writer of that paragraph was map- 
ping out an ambitious program for teachers 
of English. 

VI 

There was never a time when thought and 
care and patient investigation so character- 
ized the efforts of educators as they do to- 
day. There were never before so many 
well-equipped teachers ; and there was never 
before so much exact experimentation to 
determine what may be wisest. The lead- 
ers in education are men who are sane and 
well advised. They have brought improve- 
ment in the past, and they will bring 
further improvement. One’s sympathies 
are with the agitators, in their pressure for 
progress; even in their incessant shifts of 
emphasis and in their shifting catch-words 
which are launched, worked hard, then re- 


placed. To realize the improvement which 


appears in the educational ideals of our 
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own day, I have only to compare the papers 


I formerly heard from educators in my 
home state, papers on ‘‘Boxing the Com- 
‘‘Beyond the Alps Lies Italy,’’ 
‘‘The Harp of. the Soul’’ (eloquent, but 
what 


pass,”’ 


they were about the hearers never 
with the 
papers to be heard on the same programs 


knew eonerete and valuable 


now. But one has periods of becoming 
deafened at the clamor of the ultra-modern 
ists, and wearied at their jargon. It is 
true that those who repeat the jargon loud- 
est and with the greatest limitation of out- 
look, those who are most active in glorify- 
ing man’s present activities and stultifying 
his past, are not the real leaders. They 
eatch their thunder at second hand and 
never fail somehow to pervert it. But it is 
they who are noisiest. Their reiterations 
effect 
nerves, and they are likely to bring im- 


have no soothing upon sensitive 
pulses to reaction. 

Sometimes it would afford a pleasant 
change to hearers to listen to a plea for the 
study of literature for literature’s sake, if 
such pleas are still made; to a plea for the 
study of literature as a record of human 
thought and feeling, and as a storehouse of 
the past. A book unknown might as well 
not exist. If we neglect the books of the 
past, the key to the past is lost. Only from 
the reading of the monuments of many 
periods can the types, laws, history, and 
changing character of human thought and 
feeling be illustrated. Of the divergent 
possibilities for the curriculum, advocated 
in these post-war days, the tendency to in- 
troduce the contemporary into the class- 
room There is 
need, however, of reinforcing reverence for 


needs no reinforcement. 


and sympathetic interpretation of man’s 
accomplishment in the past. 
Louise Pounp 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 











STUDYING FOR HONORS IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


In American colleges and _ universities 
various means have been adopted for stimu- 
lating undergraduate scholarship. Of these 
means one, the opportunity of studying for 
honors, seems to offer special possibilities for 
the early development of independent scholar 
ship and for the preparation of students for 
the research work of their graduate years. 

There appear to be two different methods 
of administering the opportunities for honors 
work, both of which have been practised in 
American colleges and universities—one, by 
awarding honor grades and prizes, and the 
other by offering certain honor courses. These 
two methods are, however, based upon such 
fundamentally different conceptions of pur- 
pose as to produce very great differences in 
the results obtained from them so far as 
equipping students for advanced study is 
concerned. 

In some institutions the honors system con- 
sists of the award of a mark of distinction 
upon the conclusion of undergraduate college 
work or upon finishing a certain course. 
These honors are commonly published with 
the announcements of graduation and consist 
of a citation for honors, or a “summa cum 
laude,” a scholarship prize or medal, ete. The 
honor in this case is awarded to those stu- 
dents who have fulfilled with marked excel- 
lence the scholastic requirements of the insti- 
tion. Working for honors of this sort is 
undeniably a commendable thing as far as it 
goes. Acquiring a thorough hold on the fun- 
damentals of the subject matter of courses 
aken is prerequisite to success in advanced 
study and when exceptionally well done is in 
itself worthy of honorable mention. However, 
it represents this and nothing more—the 
faithful following of the work laid down in 
the elected courses. 

There is in the system of honors admin- 
istered in this way no especial preparation for 
graduate work which, if successfully under- 
taken at all, differs radically in its point of 
view from that in which undergraduate study 
is commonly held. Studying assigned courses 
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for a prize or for honorable mention at the 
end of the course brings out capacity for hard 
and faithful work, but it does not particularly 
stimulate independent work or constructive 
scholarship. This is not an introduction to 
the nature of research though it is research 
which ought to constitute a large part of 
graduate work. In our present system of 
higher education there is much to indicate 
that the research point of view at least can 
be profitably presented to a greater or less 
extent throughout all the undergraduate years, 
and that a few students are to be found in 
nearly every class who can be successfully led 
to develop research instincts and ability under 
appropriate methods of instruction. 

The other general method of administering 
the honors system provides that a limited 
number of students in approved cases may 
register in so-called honor courses. This is 
done perhaps at the end of the junior year or 
at the beginning of the senior year. The 
honor courses elected may sometimes be taken 
in lieu of certain courses expected of regular 
students or may be taken in addition to the 
prescribed curriculum. These honor courses 
are usually informally conducted and are 
essentially introductory research courses, the 
instructor keeping in touch with his students 
by conferences. Progress depends upon the 
student himself and the time he has avail- 
able, and such courses usually offer opportu- 
nity for more independent work and for 
deeper penetration into a subject than is 
possible in more formal courses. In some in- 
stitutions a formal oral examination is re- 
quired at the conclusion of the work. The 
creditable completion of a program of work 
in an honor course constitutes the basis for 
honorable mention in the commencement an- 
nouncements and places a distinctive mark 
upon students who have thus demonstrated 
their superior capacity. 

The point of especial advantage in this 
second method is that, without interfering 
with the acquiring of a thorough and syste- 
matic grounding in the fundamentals of a 
subject through the regular courses which are 
presumably calculated to give this grounding 
in the best way, the more capable students 
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»re introduced to methods of independent 

rk and are likely to develop a taste for 
research on account of early achievements in 
This 


kind of work definitely prepares such students 


the pursuit of this independent work. 


to meet the research requirements of graduate 

rk, if they go on with advanced study, or 
the better to engage the varied problems of 
professional and business life, if they enter 
these occupations. it affords an 
opportunity to encourage exceptionally quick 
or intelligent students to work to the limit of 
their ability without being held down to the 
pace of a class usually suited to the capacity 
of the average student. These effects have 
actually been observed in places where this 
method of administering honor courses is in 
operation, and it has been demonstrated that 
this type of original work on the part of 
undergraduate students is practical and worth 
while. The same cautions only need to be 
observed to guard against over-specialization 
as are followed in preserving the balance of a 
well-rounded college course for the average 


Moreover, 


student. 

It has been suggested even, that exceptional 
students be given very nearly a full rein in 
their later undergraduate years upon a policy 
which would require of them not only inde- 
pendent work, but to a large extent their own 
personal control of their time and assumption 
of responsibility for their own progress. 
There are certain obvious objections to graft- 
ing this policy at once upon the present 
American system of higher education, but 
certainly steps may properly be taken to reduce 
the present detachment of the methods and 
view point of undergraduate study from the 
more independent procedure and wider view 
which ought to characterize graduate work 
and does so characterize it in our best uni- 
versities. Provision for an occasional honor 
course is probably as far as the American 
system of higher education ought to go in 
letting down the bars of formal undergraduate 
instruction, but it is sufficient to form the 
necessary introduction to the years of freer 
graduate study. 

The dominating idea in all 
should be 


college and 


instruction made not 


university 
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scholarship alone, but creative scholarship. 
In order to carry out this, undergraduate stu- 
dents should be brought to acquire something 
of the attitude work 


early in their college course, and those who 


research toward their 


are engaged in graduate study should be- 
come acquainted with actual methods of re- 
search in their junior and senior years. 
Though only a small percentage of the stu- 
dents enrolled can be expected to develop the 
research sense to a marked degree, there would 
still seem to be an obligation to present to all 
students a vision of the untraveled ground in 
each of their fields of study. 
studying for honors in undergraduate years 
can be made to contribute toward this result 


directly in the case of the small number of the 


Provision for 


more thoughtful students who undertake this 
extra work for honors and indirectly in the 
case of the greater body of students who know 
of this sort of work going on and are more 
or less influenced by it although not partici- 
pating in it themselves. All this assumes a 
very close relation between research and teach- 
ing and the stimulating effect upon the insti- 
tution of a certain amount of research carried 
on by at least some members of its faculty. 

Other means by which the interest of stu- 
dents in investigating can be awakened at the 
of a approach this 
of a of the 
honors system. instructors often 


outset college career, 


liberal administration 


Individual 


method 


introduce into prescribed laboratory courses 
an element of freedom to work independently 
at small problems allied with the regular work 
which serve to grip a student’s attention with 
intrinsic interest. In certain universities 
promising undergraduate students are per- 
mitted to take graduate courses. A number 
of institutions maintain in their curricula 
for advanced undergraduate students elective 
research courses in special problems, seminar 
courses, or thesis courses which have much 
the same educational value as the honor 
courses and which, though lacking the perhaps 
legitimate stimulus of honorable mention for 
work which really is superior, still serve the 
major purpose of developing in students a 
craving to work upon the unknown and the 


spirit of taking their greatest satisfaction in 











achievement for its own sake. It is not so 
much the prize or the honor that after all is 
the thing for which the student ought to 
strive as the cultivation of a deep desire to 
work and achieve things new. 

All of these means of leading students out 
to the frontier of the unknown make for the 
utmost eduction of the inherent capacity of 
those stude nts who seize these opportunities. 


All these offer 


make up a judgment as to a student’s creative 


means bases upon which to 
ability from observations on a number of the 


characteristics essential in a research man. 
It is mainly by a broad representation of the 
prospects in a research profession, and by 
testing with small problems given early in 
their college career all students who display 
any interest in research, that one can be sure 
of locating the real research students so as to 
be able to take further steps to interest such 
students permanently in research as a career. 
Many reasons affecting our national welfare 
urge the recruitment of the research pro- 
fession by increasingly systematic and effeec- 
tual means. 

The system of honor courses seems to offer 
a means for the development of superior stu- 
dents capable of doing research work. This 
after all is one of the objects of higher edu- 
But, whether all students who elect 
men or not, 
student the 
opportunity to limit of his 


capacity, and thus to achieve one of the high- 


eation. 
honor courses become research 
also allows 


study to the 


this system every 


est purposes in education, which is to develop 
in each student the ability and the determi- 
nation to work independently and progres- 
sively in college and afterward upon whatever 
problems he may meet—problems which must 
be largely of his own choosing, definition, and 
pursuit. 
Apert L. Barrows 
SECRETARY, DIVISION OF 
EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS, 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


OUR BELGIAN GUESTS 
WHEN the armistice ended the Great War, 
the American Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium found itself with large funds and sup- 
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ies still in hand. Belgium got on her feet 


more rapidly than any of her neighbors, and 
her dependence on the commission grew rap- 
idly less and less, till in a short time she n 
decided that 
some 


longer had any need of its assistance. It was 
the Commission’s resources, to- 


talling 210,000,000 franes, should be 
turned over to a permanent educational foun- 
dation, whose aim should be to enable Bel- 
gians without means to secure a higher edu- 
cation, to Belgian higher 
institutions and enable them to meet this in- 
creased attendance, and to promote an edu- 


Belgium and 


strengthen the 


eational interchange between 
the United States. 

As the work of war-time relief had been 
handled by two parallel organizations, the 
American Commission for Relief and the Bel- 
gian National de 
educational board is double, 
Belgian. Mr. Hoover is president and chair- 
man of the entire body, which consists of (1) 
the C. R. B. Educational Foundation, incor- 
porated in America, and directed by such men 
as George Barr Baker, publisher of the Wash- 
ington Herald, Julius H. Barnes, of the United 
States Grain Corporation, Hugh Gibson, the 
diplomat, Professor Vernon Kellogg, Oscar S. 
Strauss, Warren Gregory and John W. Hal- 
lowell, and (2) of the Foundation Universi- 
taire, chartered by an act of the Belgian par- 
liament, which has, besides other prominent 
representatives from each of the 
Belgian higher institutions. The Belgian uni- 
versities were closed during the war, and 
several of them, notably the University of 
Louvain, suffered severe material loss. In 
order to put them on their feet, 95,000,000 
franes have already been appropriated by the 
foundation, of which the four universities 
have been given 20,000,000 franes each, the 
Colonial School at Antwerp 10,000,000 francs, 
and the School of Mines at Mons 5,000,000 
francs. 

Of the proposed measures for the promo- 
tion of educational understanding and assist- 
ance between the two countries, the one for 
the maintenance of a number of exchange 
graduate fellowships is already in operation. 


Comité Secours, so the 


American and 


citizens, 











There are forty-eight of these fellowships, 
twenty-four in each country. Belgian stu- 
dents are now studying, by virtue of this ar- 
rangement, in eleven American institutions 
of higher learning. That they are accomplish- 
ing something worth while, as is no doubt 
quite as true of the twenty-four Americans 
at Brussels, Liége, Louvain and Ghent, will 
be evident from the following notes: 

Dr. Paul Fabry, who was sent to the Uni- 
versity of California, took his M.D. at the 
University of Liége in July, 1920. He had 
begun his medical studies in 1910, but had 
been delayed by the war. He escaped from 
Belgium during the German occupation, and 
served with distinction in the Belgian army, 
having been awarded the Croix de Guerre and 
various citations. In January, 1920, he pub- 
lished in the Comptes Rendus de la Société de 
Biologie a study of the agglutination of at- 
tenuated microbes, and he is continuing his 
investigations in bacteriology at Berkeley with 
Professor Frederick Parker Gay. 

Leon Burrick, who specialized in modern 
languages at the University of Ghent, was sent 
to Chicago, where he is studying English 
philology with Professor Wood, and collecting 
material for his doctor’s dissertation, a study 
of the poet Longfellow. 

The Viscount Charles du Bus de Wanaffe, 
fellow in politics at Princeton, began his law 
course at Louvain in 1911, and attained the 
doctorate in May, 1920. He was admitted to 
the bar in Brussels in June of the same year. 
He is making a study of American political 
institutions. 

Charles Manneback, now in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, is a graduate of 
the University of Louvain, with the degree of 
“ Ingénieur civil des mines.” He had escaped 
from Belgium, hidden in a C. R. B. boat re- 
turning from Antwerp to Rotterdam, early in 
1917. He is a research assistant at the M. I. T. 

André Deschamps came to the United States 
in January, 1920, being the first of the Bel- 
gian fellows to be sent across. He had spe- 
cialized in chemistry at the University of 
Brussels. A part of a study of his in applied 
chemistry appears in a recent issue of the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society. 
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He has returned to Brussels, and is complet- 
ing his work for the degree of doctor of chem- 
istry at his home university. 

Dr. Petre de Brabandere, an M.D. of the 
University of Ghent, is a specialist in stoma- 
tology, and is located at the University of 
California. He finds the American schools of 
dentistry weaker than those of his own coun- 
try in that they do not require a knowledge 
of general medicine for the dental diploma, 
so that although the American dental student 
acquires a high degree of local technical skill, 
he does not have the general knowledge of the 
organism which is necessary, in Dr. de 
Brabandere’s opinion, for the most efficient 
treatment of tooth and gum disorders. 

Guillaume Firket, who began his study of 
engineering at the University of Liége in 
1911 and should have finished in five years, but 
was delayed by the abandonment of courses 
during the war, secured in August, 1920, his 
“ Grade légal d’Ingnémieur civil des mines,” 
and came to America especially to study hy- 
draulic engineering. He has been placed at 
Cornell. He finds the American technical 
procedure very different from that to which 
he was accustomed at home, and is sure that 
students from both directions must profit from 
the “ exchange of ideas and mutual improve- 
ment of methods.” 

Critical as they sometimes are, and no doubt 
with justice, of various American ways, in 
college and out, these young men are gener- 
ally impressed by the freedom of association 
here between teachers and students. An 
American college professor is no cold autocrat, 
but only another student, somewhat farther on 
in the path of knowledge than the younger 
etudents who attend his classes. They agree 
that the relation is more wholesome and stim- 
ulating than that which obtains in Belgium. 

Roy Tempte House 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, 

NORMAN, OKLA, 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE FIRST PAN-PACIFIC EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


ACCORDING to a press dispatch from Wash- 
ington invitations to the nations bordering 
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on the Pacific ocean to attend the first Pan- 
Pacific 
Honolulu, August 11 to 21, next, have been 
State 
Pacific nations with the exception of Mexico 
Siberia 
recognized by the government. An unofficial 
Mexico. 


In the case of several countries where the 


Educational Conference to be held in 


sent out by the Department to all 


and which have not been officially 


invitation has been sent to 
United States has not a diplomatic represen- 
tative the invitation was presented through 
the embassies or legations of those countries 
in Washington, these including invitations to 
Canada, the British Asiatic colonies, Cochin 
China and the Dutch East Indies. This is 
the first time in the history of Hawaii that 
the United States government has officially 
invited delegates to an international confer- 
ence at Honolulu. 

The letter which was signed by Levy A. 
Adee, second assistant secretary of state, “ for 
the Secretary of State” and addressed to the 
American diplomatic officers in Guatemala, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, 
Chile, Japan, China and Siam, declared that 


Peru, 


“while the congress will not be under the 
auspices and patronage of the United States, 
this government will be glad to learn that the 
government to which you are accredited will 
regard the congress of sufficient interest and 
warrant its participation 
instructs 
the various 
Pan-Pacific 


importance to 
therein by expert delegates”; and 
issue the invitation to 


behalf of the 


them to 
governments on 
Union. 

The program according to this letter will 
include but not be entirely confined to, the 
following subjects: 

A presentation of educational conditions in each 
country ; 

A presentation and discussion of the possibili- 
ties and needs of education in the several counties, 
viewed from the standpoint of their civilization, 
their form of government, their productive activity 
and natural resources; 

A discussion of the forms of organization of 
other educational agencies to meet 


school and 


these conditions and minister to these needs; 
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A discussion of support of educa 


ing sources and methods of taxation 
Invitations have also been sent by the Pan 
Pacific 


education in Australasia, the Orient and Latin 


Union to universities and boards of 


America and it is stated to be the desire to 


have delegates actually engaged in elemen- 
tary, secondary, higher and professional and 
technical educational work, or persons com- 
petent to speak of such work. At the request 
of the Union, P. P. 


United States commissioner of education, will 


Pan-Pacific Claxton, 


undertake the direction of the congress. 
A RESIDENT LABOR COLLEGE AT 
KATONAH, N. Y 
A PRELIMINARY conference attended by labor 
leaders with a view to founding a resident 
labor college was held at the Brookwood 
School on March 31 and April 1. 
liminary announcement of the conference it 


In the pre- 


was said those who would participate were 
John Brophy, district president of the United 
Mine Workers of America; Maurer, 
president of the State Federation of Labor of 
Pennsylvania; Joseph Schlossberg, secretary of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica; John Fitzpatrick, president of the Ili- 
nois Federation of Labor; Jay G. Brown, presi- 
dent of the International Timber Workers’ 
Union, of Seattle, Wash.; A. U. Muste, execu- 
tive secretary of the Amalgamated Textile 
Workers of America; Charles Kutz, of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, and 
William Z. Foster, organizer of the steel strike 
in 1919. 

The following statement was issued by the 
conference: 


James 


’ 


After two days’ conference we, laboring men 
and women and labor educators, would speak what 
we have in mind in the founding of the new 
Brookwood, the first resident workers college in 
America. 

It was decided to unite with the American labor 
union movement a force of education that will 
serve American labor with trained, responsible 
liberally educated men and women from the ranks 
of the workers. The new college is not intended 
to act as a propagandist institution. 

Thoroughly in sympathy with the aims and as 
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pirations of labor as a whole, the college will 


national and interna 


with the 


closely cooperate with the 


tional labor groups, also various local 


lleges and schools that send to it working men 
and women who show promise and need further 
edueation in order best to serve the labor move 
ment and through it society. 

In this it frankly 


system of higher education in the 


challenges the 
United 


which is dominated by men who benefit by special 


prevailing 


States, 


For more than a generation the American col 
leges and universities have taken the color of the 
minds and interests of these men, until to-day it 
it practically impossible to obtain in them any 
teaching on industrial movement that is unbiased 
and that will serve the needs of a sincere, consci 
entious laboring class. These are the 
new Brookwood is dedieated to fulfill. 

Believing, as we do, in democracy and self- 


needs the 


government by the workers, we further propose 
that the new Brookwood be dedicated to the prin 
ciple of academic freedom, of democratic control 
by students and faculty and of cooperative living. 


THE NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Anninc S. Prati, president of the board of 
education, has expressed his disapproval of 
the purpose to appoint nineteen members of a 
new board of education by a commission com- 
prising the mayor, the two presiding justices 
of the local Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court and the four resident members of the 
State Board of Regents. In his statement Mr. 
Prall says: 

What is of the 
people with their schools and not a further setting 
off of the administering board from them. Two 
in this state in selecting 


needed is more direct contact 


methods are followed 
boards of education—one is appointment by the 
Mayor, either with or without the consent of the 
Common Council, and the other is direct election 
by the people. 

There is no need in this city to follow such a 
devious way in selecting members of the board of 
education as to call together in solemn conclave 
the Mayor of the city, who now exercises exclusive 
power, and the two presiding Justices of the 


Appellate Division of the Supreme Court who have 
no intimate knowledge of the members of the 
board of education, of their work or of the needs 
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mbers of the 
ir offices by 


of the schools, and four resident m« 


State Board of Regents, who hold the 


virtue of election DY the Legis ature and serve for 


terms of twelve years. 7 hey do have some knowl 
edge of the needs of the schools in this city, 1} it 
the fact that they are residents of tl city does 
not give them thereby ny representa e relation 
ship to the people 

Under the provisions of the charter, unrepealed, 


the Mayor of the city has the right to remove a 


member of the board of education, but who would 
remove any member of the commission designated 


board? Presumably only the state commissioner 
of education. 

Boards of education under the state law and the 
interpretation of that law by the highest courts in 
this state are the local boards representing the 
people of the localities in the administration of 
The state undertakes to set 


minimum standards beyond which localities are in 


their public schools. 


complete control. It is essential to the proper 
schooling of the children in each locality that this 
control be absolute and that state interference of 
whatever kind be vigorously resisted 

If there is to be any change at all in the pres 
ent method of selecting members of the board of 
education it should be to bring the board more di 
rectly responsible to the people by election rather 
than to remove it further from them by designa 
tion by a delegated group in the selection of 
which the people of the city have no voice and, 
therefore, no way of registering their approval or 
disapproval effectively. 

It is always interesting to find out the source of 
any legislative proposal. In this case it is a group 
of former members of the board of education who 
seek a chance to come back to the board by trans 
ferring the power of appointment and increasing 
their chances of selection by increasing the num 
ber of places to be filled; the spokesman and 
sponsor being Frederick A. Eilert, a Manhattan 
Republican deputy district leader and a former 
member of the board of education. 

Possibly they see visions of patronage to be dis- 
tributed during the next few years by the ap 
pointees who will constitute the board of education 
when many of the terms of office of present offi 
cials expire. It is significant that the term of 
office of the superintendent of schools expires in 
1924, the terms of three associat: 
in 1922, 1924, and the terms of 


many other officials at or about the sam: 


superintendents 
and two more in 


time 








Next month the present Mayor will appoint the 

member of the board of education during his 
term of office. The Mayor to be elected this fall 
will appoint each year during his term of office 
one member to the board of education, unless 
vacancies are caused by resignation, death, or re 
moval from office. 

There is no necessity for the creation of a com 
mission to appoint members to the board of edu 
cation on the eve of an election when the people 
will be called upon to elect a Mayor, one of whose 
duties will be to appoint members to a board of 


education. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Masor-GENERAL LeonarpD Woop 
placed in nomination as the head of the Uni- 


has been 


tersity of Pennsylvania by the board of trus- 
tees. In accordance with the statutes of the 
university, General Wood’s name can not be 
voted upon until the next monthly meeting, 
scheduled for April 18. 

Following the nomination of General Wood 
the board made public the following statement: 


The board of trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in announcing the nomination of Leonard 
Wood to be the head of the university, desire to 
make public acknowledgement of the loyal and 
effective service rendered to the university by the 
acting provost, Dr. Josiah H. Penniman. Without 
his aid during the long and difficult period follow- 
ing Dr. Smith’s resignation it would have been 
impossible for the trustees to conserve the morale 
of the institution and successfully to administer 
its affairs. By his willing and unselfish service 
Dr. Penniman has earned and will receive the 
gratitude of every Pennsylvania man. 

Important as is the administrative aspect of the 
office of head of the university, the purely educa- 
tional aspect is of no less importance. The uni- 
versity would be untrue to its great traditions if 
it were ever to mistake educational machinery for 
intellectual life. Dr. Penniman has identified him- 
self with all that is best in the life of the insti- 
tution and is a fit representative of the men of 
scholarship and culture who compose its faculties. 
Because he and General Wood have like concep- 
tions of the function and mission of an institution 
of higher learning, the trustees express earnest 
hope that the university will be served by both 
these distinguished men through years of hearty 
and effective cooperation. 
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The Pennsylvania Gazette states that t} 
board of trustees contemplate some reorgan 
Wood and Dr 


Penniman alike, as a result of which each wi 
It says: 


Zation, acceptable to General 


have a definite field for work. 


It has been well known for years that the off 


of provost carried with it entirely too many re 


sponsibilities for one man. The great expansion 
of the university has brought with it many finan 
cial and administrative problems that require un 
divided 


sibly do justice to these requirements and also 


attention. No single individual ean pos 
give proper attention to the educational needs of 
This has been the settled conviction 
In fact, 


when Dr, Penniman agreed to become the acting 


the position. 
of the board of trustees for some time. 


provost last June, it was understood that he would 
not be responsible for the financial needs of the 
institution. Just how the duties of General Wood 


Penniman are to be divided is a matter 
yet to be determined. It has been suggested that 
General Wood shall be 


president, probably the former, giving Dr. Penni 


and Dr. 


known as chancellor or 


man the title of provost. 


Resolutions have been adopted by the 


Board of Trustees as follows: 


That the University of Pennsylvania will retain 
its present legal status under its present charter. 

That the members of the board will be chosen 
as the charter provides and that appropriate at- 
tention will be given to the development of a mem 
bership that will represent individually and geo 
graphically the wide diffusion of the alumni of 
the university. 

That the board emphasizes the great and pri 
mary importance of reliance on private contribu 
tions and requests alumni to cooperate actively 
with the committee appointed by the board in 
raising an endowment fund of at least $10,000,000. 

That every effort be made to insure the eco- 
nomical administration of the university and to 
secure adequate compensation for all officers of 
the institution. 

That the board of trustees, while retaining full 
control over the property, policy and administra- 
tion of the university, recognizes the organic re 
lationship of the university with the state under 
the charter of 1791 providing that the trustees 
shall annually lay a statement of the funds of the 
university before the Legislature and in accord- 
ance with the duty thus prescribed, will ask of the 
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Legislature that adequate aid from the state which 
s at the present time essential to the maintenance 


in connection with 


affect the 


the university, particularly 


se departments that more closely 


health and 


graduate school, 


welfare, such as the 


the school of medi 


general 
nd the school of education. 
That it is the desire of the board to sustain to 
ommonwealth such a cooperative relation as 
best promote the cause of higher education in 
state and nation in so far as it is consistent 
the independence of the university 
THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH 
NOLOGY AND PRESIDENT NICHOLS 
lure election of Dr. Ernest Fox Nichols, as 
dent of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
zy, was announced by the corporation on 
March 30. Dr. Nichols sueceeds the late Dr. 
Maclaurin, also a distinguished 
vsicist, under whose administration the 
institute moved to its new buildings and made 
able progress in its work. 


For the last twelve months Dr. Nichols has 


I 


educational 


en director of physical research at the Nela 
Park National Electric 
Lamp Association, Cleveland. He was born 
in 1869 at Leavenworth, Kansas, graduated 
from the Kansas Agricultural College and 
received from Cornell University the degree 
of doctor of science in 1897. In 1892 Dr. 
Nichols was appointed to the chair of physics 
and astronomy at Colgate University, where 
More than 


was 


Laboratory of the 


he remained for six years. two 
this 


of absence during which he studied at 


years of 
leave 
the University of Berlin. 

In 1898 Dr. Nichols was called to the pro- 


fessorship of physics in Dartmouth College, 


time, however, spent on 


where he made the first measurements of the 
heat 
stars and planets, by using a radiometer of 
his own invention, and Dr. Hull, in 
1901, discovered the ypressure of a beam of 


received from several of the brighter 
with 


light. 
After five years at Dartmouth Dr. Nichols 
was called to the chair of experimental physics 


in Columbia University. The year 1904-05 


Dr. Nichols spent at Cambridge, England, 
and lectured at ,the Royal Institution in 
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London and the Cavendish Laboratory yt 


Cambridge University. He remained at 


Columbia until 1909, when he was called to 


the presidency of Dartmouth, resigning in 


1916 


University. This latter position he held until 


to become professor of physics at Yale 


during the war he was associ: ted 


Ordnance of the Navy 


1920, but 
with the Bureau of 


Departm« nt. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor ALBERT Ernsterx, of the Univer 
Berlin, is visiting the United States, 
the interests of the Zion st move 


establishment of a w 


sity of 
primarily in 
ment, including the 
versity at Jerusalem. Dr. Einstein will doubt 


less also lecture at scientific centers on the 
theory of relativity. 

Georce Hoyt Wuipp.te, director of th 
Hooper Foundation at the University of Cali 
fornia, has been appointed dean of the new 
school of 
the University of Rochester. 
E. Haske, C.E., 
bined colleges of civil 
neering at Cornell University, has resigned 
Dean Haskell has been at the head of the ecol- 
lege of civil engineering at Cornell since 1905, 


medicine, dentistry and surgery of 


dean of the com- 


mechanical 


EUGEN! 


engi- 


and 


prior to which he was in charge of the United 
States geodetic survey of the Lakes 
His successor will be Professor F. A. Barnes. 


Great 


R. S. MacEtwer, director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has been 
elected director of the school of foreign service 
of Georgetown University. 

Dr. 
signed as general secretary to the 
Medical Bureau of the League of Red Cross 
Societies in Geneva, Switzerland, after a serv- 


Greorce C. Suattuck, Boston, has re- 


Central 


nearly 18 months, during which time he 
Czecho-Slovakia, 


ice Oo 


made inspection trips to 
Serbia and Croatia. 

JoHN W. GritMore, professor of agronomy 
at the University of California, has been ap 
pointed exchange professor from the United 
States to the University of Chile for the aca- 


demic year of 1921-1922. 
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N. J. WHITEHILL, superintendent of schools 
if Hartford, Vt.., 
take effect July 1. 


d 


resignation to 


Unysses G. Durrer, for five years super- 


vising principal of the Whittier city schools, 
has been appointed first assistant to Superin 


Mark 


county schools. 


Angeles 


Mr. Durfee takes the position 


tendent Keppel of the Los 


made vacant through the death of Mr. 
Knepper. 

( Mo.) 
publie schools, has been elected superintend- 


Mercer County. 


Miss Sarau Power, of the Princeton 


ent of schools for 


Miss Apa Col- 
lege, has been elected president of the Amer- 
Associ 
organization of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne and the Association of 
College Women. Miss Comstock was desig- 
nated to head a 


Comstock, dean of Smith 


ican ition of University Women, a re- 


Southern 
delegation to the biennial 
conference of the International Federation of 
Women to be held in 


University Geneva in 


1922. 


Prorressor Turopore GeraLtp Soares, head 
of the department of practical theology at the 
University of Chicago, was elected president 
of the Religious Education Association at its 
New York, 


annual convention in Rochester, 


March 12. 
Dr. James R. ANGELL, president-elect of 
Yale University, will be the guest of honor 
at the fifty-fifth Annual Dinner of the Yale 
Club of 
April 18. 


Dr. M. Asupie Jones, pastor of the Ponce 


Chicago, whiciu will take place on 


De Leon Baptist Church of Atlanta, Georgia, 
and a leader in the Inter-racial Commission, 
will deliver the annual address at the Tuske- 
gree Institute Founder’s Day exercises, which 
will be held on April 12. 
including James Hall, a dormitory for girls, 
erected by Mr. Arthur Curtiss James of New 
York as a memorial to his mother, Mrs. Ellen 


The new buildings, 


Curtiss James and five new trades buildings, 
replacing the building which was destroyed 
by fire during the period of the war will be 


dedicated. 
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has resigned his position, the 
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Emery Stosson, editor of The 


Sfrrende ser 


EpWwIN 
ice and formerly associate editor 
of the Independent, will give a lecture on the 
William Vaughn Moody Foundation of the 
i May, his sul 

World Problems.” 


University of Chicago early in 


ject be ing “ New Factors in 


Dr. LarayetteE B. Menpet, professor 
physiological chemistry, Yak Universit. 
spoke before 500 members of the Chicag 


Section of the American Chemical Society 
Friday, March 18. the talk, a 
dinner in honor of Dr. Mendel was served at 


the Quadrangle Club, University of Chicago 


Preceding 


THE next dinner of the Groupe Inter-Univer 
sitaire Franco-Britannique will take place o1 
April 21, in London. 
by M. Raymond Poincaré, ex-president of the 


The chair will be taken 


French Republic, whe will speak on the utility 
of university relationship. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, 
president of the British Board of Education, 
and, it is hoped, the French ambassador, will 
attend. 

Dr. JoHN WintHROP PLATNER, dean of An 
dover Theological Seminary and Andover pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history at Harvard Uni 
versity, died on March 18, aged fifty-six years. 

Henry L. Cuapp, long principal of the Put- 
nam School, Boston, died at Melrose on Feb- 
ruary 8 at the age of eighty-one years. 

J. H. Herman WuHarrTon, dean of the college 
of business administration, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, was shot and killed on April 2 by Holmes 
Beckwith, professor of financial and insurance 
Professor Beckwith 
He is said to have 


subjects in the college. 
then committed suicide. 
been mentally unbalanced. 
THE latest report on the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute Endowment Fund indicates 
pledges of over $900,000 to date. 
mittee in charge has no doubt that the entire 
$1,000,000 will be pledged before Commence- 
ment Day. This is the second million of the 
$2,000,000 fund undertaken, the first million 
having already been pledged, partly in the 
form of scholarship funds given by industrial 


The com- 


corporations in Worcester. 
Tue Arkansas legislature, which adjourned 
recently, passed an act increasing the special 











support of the University of Ar 


nsas from four ninths of one mill to one 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


ancell Cambridge has re- 
Marcus 
be used in es- 
hing a chair in This is the see- 
I: I gli 


; . aa a hiol : . 
ish university in which such provis- 


THE vice-c or of 


d 10,000 pounds sterling from 


nber 


x, of Stockholm, to 


Swedish. 


as been made, London University having 


id a Swedish 


department for some time 
Swedish is taught at present in seven Germat 
niversities—Jena, Kiel, Greifswald, Rostock, 
( wne, Berlin and Hamburg—and, accord- 
ng to Dagens Nyheter, the Scandinavian lan- 
vuages are taught at present in eleven Ameri- 
in universities. Sweden is only preparing to 


+ + 
star a 


regular Swedish department at the 

University of Helsingfors and to provide for 
instructor at the Academy of Abo. 
Proressor E. W. 


Yale, will lecture during the coming semester 


Scripture, formerly of 
the University of Hamburg. He will give 

uurses on English philology and experimental 
phonetics. The Hamburger Fremdenblatt says 
t will be the first time an American has held 


at a German university since the 


1 position 


THE language question in Belgium continues 
Pope Benedict has writ- 
ten a letter to the Belgian church authorities 


be embarrassing. 


pointing out the grave danger of allowing such 
The Flems and Wal 


a dispute to continue. 
] Academy of 


that the 


] Jelgian 
French Language and Literature, recently in- 


ons claim 
1ugurated with great ceremony at Brussels, is 
merely another means of depriving them of 


their rignts. 


To this the Germans naturally 


subscribe. 


ESPERANTO is making progress in Europe. 


Its adoption in the commercial schools of 


France has been urged by the Paris Chamber 


of Commerce. Bulgaria has sanctioned th: 


teaching of it in the high schools, and it is 
proving successful in certain sections of Ger- 


many, particularly around Breslau and Chem- 
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nitz The thirteenth world congress of Es 


peranto will convene at Prague on August 31 


GUGLIELMO FERRERO has been made a corre 
sponding member of the French Academy of 
Moral and Political Se 7 
pressing his gratitude, he wrot 
icademy in which he said that the crisis 
through which the world was now passing was 

> 


as great as that caused by the Protestant Ref 


yrmation or the French Revolution. He als 


insisted that if the world is t 
structed at all. it is to be done by S 
; ae : >of 
take a moral and political view of science, and 


who are able to put their ideas into 


ADOLI 


brarian 


practise 


} 


Harn ACK has been succeeded as il 


Library, the old 
Royal, by Dr. Milkau, formerly director of the 


State 


‘ 


of the Prussian State 
and University Library of Breslau. Th: 
» is necessitated by Harnack’s retirement 


University of Berlin. 


THE students of the University of Rome i: 
stituted a demonstration recently against th« 
There have been similar 
The students 


high price of books. 
uprisings at Naples and Padua. 
demand a general thirty per cent. reduction in 
The 


garded in Italy as more disagreeable than seri 


the price of all texts. situation is re 
ous. It is at least more reasonable than had 
there been a revolt because of the eliminatio1 
of foot ball or the introduction of compulsory 


chapel. 


New Couiwece of Oxford recently unveiled a 


Pro Patria tablet in memory of the Oxonians 
Among the 


were those of 


who had fallen during the war. 
names inscribed on the tablet 

Protest was raised against in 
New 


reason why they should not be included. 


some Germans. 


College saw no 


cluding them in the list. 


OxrForD has conferred the doctorate, honoris 
causa, on Queen Mary. Had Chaucer experi- 


enced this, he would have written one 


Tale.” 


more 


doe 


Professor 


CAMBRIDGE has conferred the degree of 
tor of 
Johan Hjort, of the University of Christiania, 


In a letter to Chris- 


honoris causa on 


science 


for his work in fisheries. 


Professor J. St Gardiner said: 


anley 


tiania, 








Hjort 


has made.” 


owes Dr. 


The entire fishing industry 


researches he 


\1 recent celebration held the aula of 
he University of Berlin on the anniversary of 
the death of Richard Wagner, Gustav Roethe, 
professor of German, delivered the main ad- 


dress in the course of which he made the fol- 
lowing characteristic remarks: * Democracy is 
ited into Gk r- 


The Ger- 


a word that cannot be transi 


French origin. 


for th 


nan emperor 1s 1 


ecessary 


the German army. A German can not endur 
a state in which there is no pl ice for a king 
Let the Jew occupy a prominent place in poli- 
ies and the scoundrel flourishes. The Uni- 


ver of Freiburg recently informed the 
Univ Hamburg that the latter could 
! ger be recognized as a university by the 
former owing to the way academic freedom was 
being gagged on the Elbe. Freiburg must be 
eminently satisfied with Berlin, for Mr. 
Roethe is one of its leading educators. 

[THe Duteh East Indies recently sent a 


formidable body of teachers to the Philippines 
to study the American system of education. 
Che party left Java in January. Just so they 


do not return home with a “ survey!” 


Proressor VarHincer, of Halle, whose book 
(sixth edition), about the size of an old-fash- 
ioned Bible, entitled “Die Philosophie des Als 
Ob,” has just reached this country, has been 
lectures at 


deliver a series of 


Vaihinger is nearly blind. 


invited to 
Amsterdam. 


THE Deutscher Sprachverein 


has suffered a severe loss in the retirement of 


Allgemeiner 


its president, Dr. Otto Sarrazin, now in his 
eightieth year. He has held the position for 
nearly twenty-five years, during which time 
he has done much by way of increasing gen- 
phonetics and general lin- 
Dronke of 


interest in 
guistics. His 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 


eral 
successor is Dr. 


Oxrorp UNIVERSITY is organizing a scien- 
It is hardly 
cause at 


titie expedition to Spitzbergen. 
that 


here. 


science is the sole 


The 


probable 


heart Norwegians, under whose 


control Spitzbergen has been placed by the 
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League of Nations, have spoken quite audibly 
Spitzbergen as a field. 
‘home of lost 


of late about coal 


Oxford is not so much a 


as some might lead us to believe. 


Causes 


University of Lund, was 


ré tired 


Kock, of the 


AXEI 


seventy ) 


years old on February 2. He 
in 1916, but has since been working uninter- 
ruptedly on his “ History of Swedish Sounds.” 


He and his colleague Adolf Noreen are two 


f the leading philologists in the world—the 
kind that it is excessively difficult to dupli- 


cate in this country. 


Heimpe_BerG and Freiburg have recently r 
ceived 100,000 Marks each, and the Technisce] 
Hochschule at Marks, to 


the advancement of scientific re- 


Karlsruhe 50,000 
be used in 
search. It is a part of the scheme latterly 
set on foot in Germany to raise money for 
education by means of popular subscriptions 
instead of depending entirely on the 


THE enrolment at Leipzig is 5,793 distri 
law, 1,210; 
The three 
largest departments in philosophy are dentis- 
try (591), (492) 


(539). 


buted as follows: theology, 53D9: 


medicine, 878; philosophy, 2,955. 
philology 


chemistry and 


THE enrolment at the University of Lou- 
vain is 3,150 as compared with fewer than 
3,000 before the war. La Nation Belge says: 
“The attendance would be even larger than 
it is were it not for the fact that so many 
foreigners still believe that Louvain is a heap 
of ruins. As a matter of truth, four of the 
destroyed buildings were rebuilt during th: 
war and the outside world has been most help 
ful in sending money and books.” 


Tuerr are enrolled at the University of 
Paris 1,971 foreign students as contrasted 
with 3,250 in 1914. The decrease is largely 
due to the complete lack of Germans and 
Austrians and the very small attendance >f 
Russians. There are, however, at present ap- 
proximately 15,000 foreign students in Paris 
who are “studying” independently. Where 
there were 50 Chinese before the war there 
are now 2,000, some of whom are diligently 
Paris, happily and fortu- 


” 


pursuing Chinese. 
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nately. is also showing an inclination to make 
entrance requirements more rigid and to lay 
more stress on term examinations. Owing to 


the inherent weakness of human beings, 


error than when it imagined that 
students should be turned loose to work out 
frequently in 


‘ graduate ” 


salvation as they, 
For the real man who 


their own 
their blindness, saw fit. 
‘an take care of himself under any conditions 

at can conceivably arise, this excusing of 
‘advanced ” students from term tests and 
otherwise granting them liberty such as they 
never enjoyed before, is quite defensible; it 
is even to be heartily recommended. But in 
about nine cases out of ten, “graduate” 
students should be made to pass in their very 
notebooks that the 


lecturer may see how much of his erudition, 


once a month in order 
suggestions and inspiration they are correctly 
taking down, how much they are making look 
how much time they are 


ridiculous, and 


spending drawing pictures on the margin. 
They 
and without tolerance. 
would 
time comes for the rigorosum, and still fewer 


Life out of college is 


should also be given tests frequently 
Were this done, there 
be fewer disappointments when the 


failures in after life. 
just one examination after another. 


AccorDING to an announcement made by 
the Chinese Ministry of Education, about two 
thousand Chinese students have gone to 
France to pursue higher education of a tech- 
nical nature since the close of the war. In- 
capable, however, for the most part of bene- 
fiting from regular university work in France, 
they have been brought together in Lyon 
where special arrangements have been made 
And still the situation is 


The 


under the im- 


to meet their needs. 
unsatisfactory, even critical. Chinese 
seems, to France 


that they 
college by working at 


came, it 
their 
through odd 
This they find much more difficult than they 
So serious has the plight 


pression could make way 


jobs. 


had anticipated. 
of some become that, in the opinion of Mil- 
Review of the 
scheme, so carefully worked out to 


Far East, the 
increase 


} ’ 
lard s very 
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good feeling between |: rance al d ( hina, 1s on 


- 
opr Site eTiect 


of having the 


ALLEN W 


the poin 
PORTERFIELD 
EDITORIAL OFFICE OF 
THE NEW YorRK EVENING FP 
DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
SOME THINGS TO BE CONSIDERED IN THE AD 
JUSTMENT OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
I. Kinp and value of services rendered 
administrative, teaching, clerical, ete 
II. Quality of 


cludes, 


services rendered which 
among many others, the following fac 
tors:! 

(a) Personal equipment—general physical, 
mental, social and moral qualities. 

(b) Professional 


deal with both 


and social equipment 


school and com- 


ability to 
munity problems, quality of leadership, ver 
satility. 
(c) Teaching skill. 
(d) Governing skill—discipline. 


(e) Administrative skill—executive capac 
ity, regularity and promptness at post of duty, 
resourcefulness, cooperation with associates 
and superiors. 

(f) Achievement as evidenced in the all- 
round development of pupils and in the stim- 
ulation of the community. 


ILI. 


a real part and partner in the community and 


Extent to which the teacher has become 


has therefore assumed the obligations and re 


sponsibilities, financial and otherwise, con 

nected therewith. 
(a) Through the possession of a home and 

other property incident thereto 
(b) Through his association with and par 


ticipation in the organized activities of the 


community- civic, social, charitable, re igious 
and otherwise. These are social services and 
the teacher should receive a salary more or 
less proportioned to the degree to which he 
enters upon this kind wctivity. The as 


sumption of such responsibilities, i 
reasonable limits, and the per- 
bond 


upon within 


sonal connections sO formed act as a 


school and the community, en- 


between the 
1 See Boyce, ‘*Methods for Measuring Teach 


ers’ Efficiency.’’ 
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large the teacher’s horizon, and, other things 


being equal, improve the character of his 
his more limited field. 


lV Length of service. 


untried teachers practically the 


Services in 
To give new and 
same salaries 
or the same increases as are given to those of 
longer service, other things being equal, makes 
for dissatisfaction and discontent among 
those teachers whose longer service and loyalty 
gives continuity and prestige to the school or 
institution. To explain that new teachers can 
not now be secured without paying greatly in- 
creased salaries is, other things being equal, 
to penalize those who have rendered long and 
loyal service, a policy not sanctioned by good 
business methods and destructive of harmony 
and that important quality known as esprit 
de « TPs. 


V. On account 
and apart from any theoretical con 


of existing econdmiec con- 
siderations, it is necessary, if it is desired to 
keep a reasonable percentage of men in the 
teaching profession, to continue to pay men 
and especially married men a relatively higher 
Aside from any 
this can be 


salary than is paid to women. 
general sociological arguments, 
defended, other things being equal, if men 
contribute a certain valuable quality to the 
work of the school, a quality not contributed 
by women, and therefore and in that respect 
render a greater service. 

VI. The minimum value 
manded by the public 
should at least be sufficient to justify a salary 
(minimum salary) large enough to enable the 
teacher to maintain a comfortable and respect- 
able standard of living and also to make a 
reasonable annual saving for the exigencies of 
illness and old age (until and unless that con- 
tingency is adequately cared for by state in- 
surance and retirement programs). 

Until this “ minimum service” requirement 
is determined and secured in practise, at- 
tempts to fix “ minimum salaries ” 
tive enactments are unwise and detrimental 


of service de- 


(minimum service) 


by legisla- 


to the cause of education and to the interests 
of those teachers who render more than the 
Such legal enactments 


“minimum service.” 
give the teacher rendering less than the “ min- 
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imum service” an undeservedly large e 
pensation and thus encourages those of similar 


At the san 


time such enactments cause an unjustifiabl 


unfitness to enter the profession. 


drain upon the public treasury and make 
impossible for society to adequately reward 
those who render a superior service and in this 
way discourage superior teachers from 
tinuing in the profession. In short, the qual 
ity of teaching is lowered and superior teac} 
ing can not be properly rewarded. 

VII. The salary of a teacher should be 
increased above the determined “ minimun 
in the proportion to which his services exceed 
in value the services of the teacher who rend 
ers the merely tolerated “minimum.” Hor 
zontal salary schedules like legally established 
benefit the inferior teacher a 
the expense of the more capable. 

No attempt has made in 
summary to include all the things which ought 
to be considered in the adjustment of teacl 


+ 


“ minimums’ 


been this brief 


ers’ salaries, nor is it expected that the 


servations made will meet with unanimou 
approval but it is hoped that they may be 
some value in securing a more careful co 
sideration of a very important feature in the 
practical work of education. 
C. E. WaALLace 
STaTe NorMAL SCHOOL, 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


FREEDOM OF TEACHING IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


To THE EpiTor or ScHoon 
There are two very concrete issues in this con- 
obscured by 


AND SOcIgETY: 


nection which should not be 


generalizations upon such vague 


harmless 
themes as “ the best moral and civic values we 
know to-day”: 

1. In dealing with vexed questions in his 
subject such as the tariff, collective bargain- 
ing, freedom of speech, etc., is the teacher of 
citizenship (economics, government, social 
science) in the high school to be guided by 
his own private convictions, by those of th 
majority in his own or some larger community, 
or by the range of opinion existing among dis- 


interested specialists ? 
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“soundness ” of his teaching is 


When the 


brought into question is it to be judged by a 
rd of education (representing some major- 
) or by a jury of specialists? 
It is the last-mentioned alternative in either 
ise the writer feels should be adopted by the 


‘hing body, recorded in its professional 
des, and energetically defended. 

For the acceptance of any other alternative 
disaster to the vital 
Either it 


would drive all such discussion out of them 


uld seem to mean 


teaching of civies in the schools. 


as happened with religion for like reason—or 


the schools would no.longer be “ public ” insti- 


tutions but the bulwark of groups and classes, 
radical declares they now are. 


is the 
Percy E. Davinpson 
> ORD UNIVERSITY 
QUOTATIONS 
THE BALLOT AND THE SCHOOLS 

['wo admirable bills which should pass at 
Albany without opposition are those intro- 
luced by Assemblyman Moore, of West- 


ester, for the broad purposes of binding our 


publie schools more closely to Election Day. 
bill provides that a course of instruction 
upon the ballot shall be given in every public 
The other compels the use of public 
schools as polling booths wherever practicable. 

As a matter of fact, the teaching of civics 
in New York already covers the marking of a 
ballot and the progress of this important study 


has for some time tended in the direction of 


school. 


exactly such practical training in the essen- 
It is an excellent thing to 
have training in this most highly essential 
of all public duties made compulsory. The 
benefit will be not only for the future voters 
thus educated, but for their parents now. 

The public school is the logical place for 


tials of citizenship. 


polling. It has served admirably wherever 
used in the past. 
the public, but that is the least of the good 
effects. The environment in which a ballot is 


east inevitably affects the mind of the voter. 


There is a money saving to 


incidental, conse- 


One of the admirable, if 
quences of giving the suffrage to women has 
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ld practise of using as a 


ing place the dingiest barber shop whose owner 


t 
The fashi 


improved at the 


was friend y to the district boss 
in which polling places were 
last election was an unmitigated blessing 

The reform should be carried to its proper 
completion in the manner urged by Ass 


Moore. It is in 


America is recreated, generation by genera 


embls 


man our public schools that 


tion. Their use for the high obligation of 


voting, honestly and wisely, is an object less 


for children and a needed reminder to their 
elders of their sacred duty to coming genera- 


These 


compelling and no small reasons of picayune 


tions. considerations are definite and 


party plunder should be permitted to obstrue 
Mr. Moore’s bill—New York Tribune 


+ 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 


To provide in the elementary and second 


ary schools of the comm nwealt] courses 1n 
pl vsical training that shall consist of “ organ 


( utdoor 


and 


and athletics, and any forms of 


ized play, games, indoor sports 
physical eX 
ercise appropriate to the age and physical con 


hill 
subject of a long 


dition of the pupil,” is the 
made the 
hearing before the 


purpose OT a 


which has been 


and animated committee 
The purpose would seem to be 


but 


on education. 


entirely meritorious, opposition, and 
vigorous opposition, to the measure was made 
at the hearing. It appears, however, that it 
was not objection to physical training in the 
schools so much as it was opposition to what 


isions in 


were described as dangerous prov 
the measure as affecting the rights of both 


children and parents. 


This opposition centered chiefly in what 
the opponents held to be the probate, or the 
possible, nature of requirements that might 
be set up under the provision that the phys- 
ical condition of the pupil should be taken 
into account in determining the kind of exer- 
he should follow. Thus the 


and the 


Christian 
Medical 


through their representatives, 
| 


c1ses 


Scientists members 


Liberty League, 


expressed the fear that they should not 


permitted to have a voice in determining 


what kind of examinations their children 
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should undergo. There were further and even 
gloomier predictions, The bill was described 
as a step toward state socialism and paternal- 
ism, and the committee was told that it would 
tend to make the American citizen merely the 
creature of the state. 

A reading of the measure fails to bear out 
these gloomy views. Provision of courses in 
organized play, sports and physical exercises 
by the State Board of Education for use by 
local public school authorities does not appear 
to be anything that is revolutionary in char- 
acter, even if such courses should be required 
in all the elementary and secondary schools, 
as we believe they should be, instead of being 
left optional with the town and city school 
committees, in accordance with suggestions 
offered at the hearing. The discoveries made 
when young Americans were examined for 
military service during the war showed that 
there was urgent need of physical education 
of the youth of the land. 
ure merely seeks to stimulate and to aid that 
It is a purpose which is 
If the bill now be- 
fore the legislature is open to any valid ob- 
jection as to some of its details, let them be 
altered, but such defects, if they exist, should 


The proposed meas- 


kind of training. 
worthy of public support. 


not blind the legislature to the merits of the 
purpose which it is sought to attain.—Boston 


Evening Transcript. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING! 


Dvurinc the fifteen years of its existence the 
Carnegie Foundation has distributed $7,964,399 
in retiring allowances and pensions to 909 
persons. Of this sum $F 
to former teachers of Harvard, $548,000 to 
former of Yale, $464,000 to 
former teachers of Columbia University. Six- 


a 
) 


25,000 has been paid 


teachers and 
teen other universities have received between 
one and two hundred thousand dollars each. 
The remainder has gone to eighty different in- 
stitutions. There are now operative 356 retir- 
ing allowances and 199 widows’ pensions, fifty- 


1 Official abstract of the fifteenth annual report 
of the president and treasurer. 
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seven of which were granted during the last 
year, entailing an annual expenditure of $870 
670. The average retiring allowance paid is 
$1568. 

The total resources of the Carnegie Fou: 
dation now amount to $24,628,000, of whicl 
$15,192,000 belong to the permanent general 
endowment, $7,571,000 to a reserve fund to hb 
spent in the retirement, during the next sixty 
years, of teachers now in associated institu 
tions, $1,250,000 to the endowment of the D 
vision of Educational Enquiry, and $390,040 
to a reserve fund to be expended in aiding un 
versities and colleges to adopt the new plan of 
contractual annuities. 

During the past year three institutions, Bryn 
Mawr College, Queen’s University, and Whit 
man College, were added to the list of associ- 
ated institutions, and twelve institutions, in 
addition to the twenty-nine that had already 
done so, formally adopted the new plan of con 
tractual annuities—Bowdoin College, Brow 
University, Bryn Mawr College, Carnegie En 
dowment for International Peace, 
College, Knox College, University of Rochester, 
Tulane University of Louisiana, Union Col 
lege, Whitman College, Williams College and 





Grinnell 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Ass 
ciation of America, which was established by 
the Foundation through a gift of $1,000,00 to 
provide insurance and annuity protection for 
college teachers without overhead charges, has 
written 653 insurance policies covering $3,567,- 
747 of insurance and 554 annuity contracts pro- 
viding $624,398 annual income at retirement. 
At the present time a study is being made with 
the view of furnishing contractual disability 
protection. The questions of placing insurance 
without the solicitation of agents and of pro 
viding annuities for children are considered in 
the Report. 

The new retiring allowance system of Har- 
vard University is discussed at some length. 
By this plan each teacher appointed for more 
than one year is required to contribute 10 per 
cent. of his annual salary to a fund which is 
to be invested by the corporation and to be 
used, together with its accumulations, to pur- 
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ase at 
The 


of requiring obligatory participa- 


‘ompany approved by the corporation. 
S undness 
the one 


n through annual 


nd, and the objections to placing the entiré 


payments on 


cost on the teacher, to establishing a plan that 
is not contractual, and to the lack of protec 
1 ease of permanent disability or prema 
ture death on the other, are pointed out. 
According to the custom of the Foundatio1 


+ , Y 


of following the development of pension sys- 
tems and the progress of pension legislation 
and literature, the Report includes a review of 
recent literature and discussions of serious 
limitations in the systems recently adopted for 
the teachers of New York state, for the teach- 
ers of the District of Columbia, and for Y. 
M. C. A. officers. Civil Service pensions for 
New York state and City and Federal Civil 
Service pensions are also considered. The con- 
tinued study of industrial pensions has brought 
out the fact that the tremendous turnover of 
labor each year necessitates a readaptation of 
the principles pertaining to teachers’ pension 
systems before applying them to industrial 


pensions. 


4 

During ‘the past year the Division of Edu- 
eational Enquiry published the Fourteenth 
Bulletin of the Foundation—‘ The Profes- 


sional Preparation of Teachers for American 
Public 
elaboration of the principles of the preparation 
of teachers, based upon a detailed study of the 


Schools ”—which contains a general 


training of teachers in Missouri. 

In the series relating to legal education the 
third bulletin, containing a discussion of the 
historical development and principal contempo- 
rary problems of legal education, is now being 
made ready for the printer. The report con- 
tains a list of law schools in the United States, 
classified according to length of course, hours 
of instruction, and entrance requirements. 

The action of the Ohio State University in 
maintaining two opposed schools of medicine, 
first described in the ninth annual report of 
the Foundation, is reviewed in the light of 
recent developments. 

The report concludes with biographical no- 
tices of the twenty-seven persons in receipt of 
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his retirement an annuity in some 
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retiring allowances who died during the past 
year. 

Copies of the report and of any other publi- 
cations of the Foundation may be had without 
charge on application by mail or in person to 
the office of the Foundation at 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE NORMAL CURVE AS RELATED TO 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GRADING 


HIGH 


THE assumption that mental capacity dis 
tributes itself according to a law represented 
by the normal frequency curve derives its va- 
lidity from investigations on single traits in 
the physical world. The heights of 10,000 
soldiers, for example, will, if they represent 
one race and are not too highly selected, show 
a distribution which will conform closely to 
the normal probability curve. When we say 
that any single physical trait (and by ‘ single 
trait’ I mean one whose varying conditions 
can be measured on one scale) will, if care- 
fully measured and the results plotted, pro- 
duce a curve identical with the mathematical 
curve of chance, we limit the trait to some 
species. We do not, for example, say that the 
lengths of the longitudinal axes of leaves in 
general would, if measured and pl itted, pro 
duce a normal frequency curve. Instead, we 
limit ourselves to some species of tree, say 
the oak, or more likely the leaves of a single 
oak the limitation of our 
knowledge as to the distribution of physical 
traits with respect to the curve of chance. 

If the assumption that mental capacity dis- 
tributes itself in accordance with a law rep- 


tree. Such is 


resented by the normal frequency curve de- 
rives its validity from the fact that physical 
distribute 
ean not claim for the curve of mental distri- 
bution any quality that is not known to be 
paralleled in the 
traits. Intelligence tests are, however, show- 
ing a distribution of I.Q.’s which 
that the above assumption is valid (Terman, 
“The Measurement of Intelligence,” Ch. V.), 


capacity does distribute itself ac- 


traits do so themselves, then we 


distribution of physical 


indicate 


i.e., mental 
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the curve of chance. In making 
has still to keep within 
If, for 
example, I distribute grades in a mixed school 
(colored and white) on the basis of the normal 
curve I am making an assumption which may 


cording to 
this assumption one 


the bounds of one of the major races. 


or may not be valid. 

Let us consider, now, the assumption which 
underlies the giving of grades in high schools 
and colleges on the basis of the curve of nor- 
With respect to physical 
any 


mal distribution. 
traits the fundamental 
frequency distribution which is to conform to 
the normal that all, or a random 
sample of all, should be included. In general 
we assume that our high schools and colleges 
are represented by the upper portion of the 
curve. Nobody would at present attempt to 
gay just what portion, but, when considering 
the colleges at least, the upper half is a fair 
The question at once arises as to 


consideration in 


curve is 


assumption. 
whether or not this upper half will redistribute 
itself in the form of a normal curve. To an- 
swer this question it is necessary to go back to 
physical traits and see what they will do in 


this respect. 





Let Fig. 1 represent the heights of 100 men 
of random selection with point A on the curve 
representing the shortest man and point FZ 
the tallest. The point C will represent the 
height of the average of the hundred men. 
Let us consider the portion of the curve be 
tween D and £ as an upper portion. We can, 
if the curve is approximately normal, deter- 
mine the number which fall between D and E 
by subtracting sigma, or C-D, which contains 
33 men from C-E, which contains 50 men. 
Hence, D-E contains 17 men. Let us assume 
the heights of the men from D to E to range 
from five feet ten inches to six feet one inch 
The following table will repre- 


inclusively. 
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sent what we may fairly assume to be the 


height distribution at the upper end of the 


curve: 

Number of Men Height 
D pesudewswnseune 5 ft. 10 in 
Dis ka bad hacen ice wire de > 
Beene ay py eee Seen en ae eS * 
° 6 «4 1 « 


Fig. 2 shows the above table plotted. From 
this it seems to me to be evident that the upper 
portion of this curve representing a physical 
trait can be thrown into no other curve form 


6 MEN 








SPF 
JOIN. //IN 


Fig. 2. 


than the one shown in Fig. 2. In other words 
a normal curve can not be produced by strik- 
ing off the upper portion of a normal curve 
and regraphing it. The question may arise as 
to whether or not a normal curve distribution 
may not be obtained by making the unit of 
I think Suppose the 
measure is refined to one tenth of an inch, 


measure smaller. not. 
there will be more men five feet ten inches, if 
enough men are considered, than five feet ten 
and one tenth inches and more men five feet 
ten and one tenth inches than five feet ten and 
two tenths inches, ete. Also, since the num- 
ber of men decreases as the height of the men 
increases there is no chance to put half of 
the measures on the left of the point represent- 
ing five feet ten inches. 

If we assume that mental traits parellel 
physical traits in that if a single trait is 
measured in either it will be found to dis- 
tribute itself according to the curve of chance 
and if we find that the upper portion of this 
curve will not regraphed produce 
another normal curve then this leaves 
present practise of distributing grades in the 
higher institutions of learning wholly in the 
air. If such is the case, we must look for a 
new basis upon which to distribute grades in 


when 
our 
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the higher schools. In that event it would 
ecem that the first thing to be done is to find 
out by means of intelligence tests what por- 
of the curve representing the group from 


which the school draws its student body is 
For ex- 


tioOr 


presented by the student body. 
mple, let us take the case of Oxford Univer- 


re 


an 
sity. If we had a curve representing the in- 
telligence of the English people in general 
and were then to give intelligence tests to 
enough Oxford determine their 
comparative position in the curve, then we 
would have a basis for grading in this partic- 
I have used Oxford as an il- 


students to 


ular university. 
istration because of the homogeneity of the 


group involved. 
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Suppose Fig. 3 and Fig. 3a to be representa- 
tive of the intelligence of the English people 
and X-Y to be representative of the group at- 
tending Oxford University. If grades A, B 
and C are to be given and we arbitrarily divide 
the base of the curve into units representing 
one, two, and three sigma distance from the 
zero or middle ordinate, then, for each hun- 
dred students there will be 68 C’s, 27 B’s, and 
5 A’s. Or, if we wish to use A, B, C and D, 


we may use P.E. as a base line unit and ob- 
tain for each hundred students 50 D’s, 32 C’s, 
14 B’s and 4 A’s. 

This does not seem to provide for failures 
and we all know from our experience that 
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failures are deserving in high school and col- 
lege. I believe, to the 


causes, viz., students who are unable intellectu- 


These are due, two 
on the high degree of abstraction 
lack of How- 
much of the latter might cease if the former 
cause were eliminated we do not know. Of 


ally to carry 


necessary, and application. 


course, the high degree of abstraction required 
in classical high schools and colleges is dis- 
tasteful to those whose limited mental capac- 
ity makes such very difficult or impossible. 
This implies that intelligence tests may some 
day be given those seeking admission to the 
No doubt it 


will be said that this is undemocratic and ad- 
} 


higher institutions of learning. 


ministratively impossible. Granting the wis- 
dom of this caution, it still remains that the 
time is not far distant, if not already at hand, 
when we can predict with almost mathematical 
precision by means of properly administered 
intelligence tests those who are doomed in ad- 
vance to failure. In truth, a real favor is 
being done those people by saving them the 
expense and humiliation of failure at a task 
for which nature has so limited their capacity 
that they can never hope to succeed. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that many 
objections have come to the reader during the 
course of the first part of this paper. I 


that 


pur- 


posely postponed their discussion they 


might not distract during the formation of 


the concept. These objections may be divided 


into two classes: viz., those which may be 


raised against the use of the entire normal 


curve as a basis of grading and those which 
are more inherent in the conception which I 


am here advancing. Let us first discuss the 


former. 


It may be said that we are dealing with 


mental capacity as though it were a single 


trait. Now, while general intelligence may 


not be analogous to a single trait in the phys- 
ical world, intelligence and educational tests 
are bringing out the fact that it is something 
unitary and that its ability to function in a 
large unselected group of individuals forms a 
normal curve of distribution as do the phya- 
However, this objection 


might 


ical traits. 








Some one may say that we are assuming 
tions: that we have a known quan- 


and 


are physical 


tity of ability in the school in question; 


that the I.Q. is as invariable as 
Do not we make the same assumptions 


traits. 
at present? However, one of the points in this 
paper is to the « ffect that we should know more 
about the ability with which we are dealing, 
and until more is known no grading can be 
scientific. As far as the invariability of the 
I.Q. is concerned, the work of 


others lends support to the theory that it is 


Terman and 


relatively invariable. Let me quote from 


Terman, “ The Measurement of Intelligence ” 

The inference is that a child’s I.Q. as measured 
Retests 
to five 


by this scale remains relatively constant. 
of the of two 
years support the inferenee 


same children at intervals 


It may be said that the entire formula is 
too rigid: that we should have to make a range 


side of 1.Q. which 


would determine high-school and college abil- 


at either the theoretical 
ity. Granting this, the problem is no more 
difficult than that involved in failing twenty 


our higher schools 


entering 


per cent. of those 
of learning to-day. 
It may be said that zeal, the setting of pass- 


jing limits, and the giving of awards would 


tend to 
they counteract the 


1e right, hence, 


of the 


skew the 
curve sug- 
This is, of course, true, but their 
effect I assume to be almost negligible. Fink- 
elstein, ““ Marking System in Theory and Prac- 
tise,” taking these factors into account sug- 
gests the following scale of grading: excellent, 


gested here. 


3 per cent.; superior, 21 per cent.; medium, 45 
per cent.; inferior, 19 per cent.; very poor, 12 
per cent., of whom 11 per cent. shall be con- 
ditioned and 1 per cent. shall fail. It will be 
noted that the extent to which the curve is 
skewed to the right because of the above fac- 
tors is very slight, 21 per cent. superior as 
against 19 per cent. inferior. His small num- 
ber of failures is also suggestive. 

The remaining objections, which I antici 


pate on the part of the reader, are more seri- 
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more inherent in the con “ey 
had the ex 


objective basis 


ous, for they are 


itself. S me one nave 


tion may 


perience of grading on an it 

with no reference to normal distribution and 

results an 
| 


— ; 
was ovdtained 


have found later upon graphing the 


approximately normal curve 
This, I should say, is n 


no means impossible. 


1t probable, th 


Marks 


largely 


ugh | 
may represent 


largely performance, ability, or a 


unique combination of these, accomplishment. 
Ability may be represented in high schools and 
colleges, the 
fended, by some upper portion of the curve of 


according to thesis here de- 
chance, but performance depends upon many 
interests, punishments, re- 
are as likely to take the 
the higher 


factors such as 


wards, ete., which 
normal curve of distribution in 
schools as in the grades. Now, to just the ex- 
tent that ability is not the dominant factor is 
there the probability that the accomplishment 
may make a chance distribution. It may well 
then be said that the 


given the course as to allow each to work at 


instructor has not so 


his maximum capacity. 

It may be objected that one may be abl 
obtain high grades in one subject and be un- 
able to do average work in another. Leaving 
out such subjects as music, which we class as 
talents, and physical education, which depends 
so largely upon a strong body, I doubt the va- 
lidity of the above objection. Our i 
tions rather led us to expect that the bright 
individual will stand high in_all subjects, the 
dull low in all, and the intermediate around 
that point in all. If there is a fluctuation it 
is due either to the fact that he has not been 
using all the ability he possesses or that added 
interest has caused great effort in one subject 
to the detriment of the others. In either case 
there is a maladjustment which teachers and 
administrators must adjust. To the extent to 
which they succeed in utilizing all the stu- 
dent’s ability and this in such a finely balanced 
proportion that no subject is neglected at the 
expense of another, to this extent should the 
marks conform to the upper half of the normal 


nvestiga- 


probability curve. 
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